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INTRODUCTION: 


HE kind * tits Author of our 
nature has implanted in every human 
dei a principal of reaſon; whereby he 
might diſcover the laws of nature, as far as 
they concern his conduct of life: and as diſ- 
eaſes are one of the greateſt evils he can guard 
| againſt, ſo is it the buſineſs of the phyſician 
to diſcover truly and certainly, on what cauſes 
they are grounded, what matter they conſiſt 
of, the principal organs in which they are 
A . lodged, 
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ii INTRODUCTION. 


lodged, and how they may ſafely be eradicated, 


without the leaſt detriment to the body: and 
whatever has hitherto been accounted the eſ- 


ſential definition of a phyſician, I will venture 


to ſpeak it in one word; that he is beſt de- 
ſervin g of that character, that beſt knows 
how to cure diſeaſes, and remove the obſtruc- 
tions : that embarraſs and overturn the animal 
cxconomy, | 
To enable the profeſſor of the healing art 
to know abſolutely and properly how to cure | 
diſcaſes, he muſt Jabour hard to make himſelf 


' maſter of their ſymptoms, cauſes, the principles 


on which they depend, the progreſs they make, 
and the alterations and chan ges they infer upon 
the conſtitutions of animal bodies. 

© This is only to be acquired by practice and 


experience, which are the ſolid foundation 


whence we may reaſonably expect to make 
any advance in the true knowledge of their 
nature, 
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nature. Every attempt to diminiſh the num- 
ber of human afflictions, will, no doubt, be 
liſtened to with attention, and judged of with 
candour, and to receive ſo much applauſe as 
the author's labours may merit. 1 

Such are the grounds, and ſuch the conſi- 
derations, that have encouraged me to offer 
to the public the following Treatiſe on the 
rational and ſafe method of eſtabliſhing the 
health of thoſe labouring under a diſeaſe the 
moſt afflicting of all others to the human 
mind. No heart, ſeeming ſenſible of the 
diſtreſs which this malady occaſions, yet we 
ſometimes ſee the patient's friends but little 
touched with their ſufferings, becauſe the diſ- 
temper is ſeldom attended with immediate 
danger ; but it is fully ſufficient to curtail 
life by flow, but ſure degrees. To deſcribe 
every ſymptom of nervous complaints, would 
be to paint almoſt all others which attend the 
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long train a ficknels ſo varions are ey 1 in 
their appearance: yet, by having ſtrictly ex- 
| amined them all during a ſeries of years ex- 
perience, and attending particularly to thoſe 
ſymptoms which are the never-failing com- 
Panions of this diſorder, I flatter | myſelf I 
have traced them to their primary cauſes, and 
thus ſettled a ads of treating them, 5 ef- 
fectuate a perfect cure EM going directly to 


their origin. 
The ground. -work of the healing art, is to 


underſtand the ſymptoms, cauſes, and phee- 
nomena of diſcaſes, the principles on which 
they depend, the progreſs they. make, and the 
alterations and changes they infer upon the 
conſtitutions of animal bodies; and as all the 
alterations, changes, and phenomena, Have 
their dependance entirely on the changes that 
happen i in the external, obvious, ſenfible qua- 
lities of heat, cold, dry, and moiſture, com- 
wits monly 
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| monly called the temperatures of the habit ; 
and as all theſe are dependent on the motions 
of the ſolids and fluids, and alterable from 
the different degrees of impulſe, hence it fol- 
lows, that a number of diſeaſes muſt neceſ- 
farily ariſe from the ſyſtem of the ſolids and 
fluids intended, or remitted above or beneath 
the balance of nature. B ut when it fo falls 
out, that theſe external, obvious, ſenſible 
qualities retreat inwardly upon the habit, yet 
even here (to the practical man) the pulſe will 
diſcover that retreat. © For it 18 impoſſible 
that theſe qualities of heat, cold, &c. can 
retreat, but that the motions will accompany 
them ; or that the motions can retreat, unleſs 
there be obſtructions formed inwardly upon 
the habit ; or that obſtructions can be formed 
upon any of the internal organs, but that the 
beating of the heart muſt be enforced, or that 
the beating of the heart can be enforced, 
. | without 
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without the variation of the pulſe; becauſe 
the beating of the pulſe has an immediate de- 
pendance on the artery that goes to the heart; 
fo that even here, in ſuch a caſe, which ſeems 
moſt remote from an intuitive knowledge, 
the pulſe will be our guide, and inform us of 


the retreat, as well as the degrees of motion 


that attend it. Thus it moſt evidently ap- 


pears, that we have the ſureſt grounds to go 
upon, even in this perplexing caſe, where the 
external habit chan ges its temperature. 
Hence, a true knowledge of theſe appearances 
in the human frame are of the ſame conſe- 
quence to the phyſician that the ſea chart or 
compals is to the mariner ; for as the latter 
informs the ſailor of the courſe he is to ſteer, 
ſo the former directs the phyſician to the 
cleareſt indications, not only to diſcover the 
moſt obſtruſe cauſes, but alſo to adminiſter 


a ure 
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2 cure in the moſt ſtubborn and perplexing 
diſcaſes. | 
To apply all this reaſoning t to the ſubject 
of my ſubſequent obſervations: That theſe 
external, ſenſible qualities, do not only diſ- 
cover to us the different degrees of motions, 
but the difference of conſtitution is a certain 
fact. And though few conſtitutions are ſo 
happy as to be able to plead an entire exemp- 
tion from complaints of the nerves, or their 
attendants (for it is well known that ſpleen, 
even vapours, and the gloomy hypochondriac 
melancholy, may juſtly be attributed to diſ- 
eaſes of the nerves). Seeing all of us have, 
more or leſs, a tincture of it in our firſt make 
and ori iginal conſtitution ; yet ſome perſons 
are much more naturally inclined to it than 
others. People of a conftitution highly 
phlegmatic, when they come to be harraſſed 
with the misfortunes of life, or happen to 
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meet with any ſudden turn in their affairs, are 
moſt commonly ſubject to the nervous melan- 
choly: and this more eſpecially happens, if 
they a are naturally inclinable to black, gloomy, 
and diſmal apprehenſions; their thoughts full 
of penſive, abject ideas; for thoſe deſpairing 
intercourſes with ſelf, ſadden the mind, damp 
the paſſions, and conſequently depreſs the 
motions of the fineſt nerves, on whoſe powers 
the action of the nobleſt faculties have their 
dependance : and if we deſcend to examine 
the ſtate of the blood, we ſhall diſcover it 
naturally thick, heavy and very unfit for the | 
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On the contrary, bilioſe conſtitutions are 
ſometimes obſerved to ſuffer under the ſame 
diſeaſe, from a very different origin, for being 
briſk, vegete, and airy in diſpoſition, their 
paſſions naturally ſtrong, fierce, and greatly 
inclined to the objects they contemplate; from 

the 
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the quicker impulſes they ſtrike u pon the ſeat 
of the common ſenſorium, it muſt neceſſarily 
follow, that their minds will be unable to 
bear any ſudden ſhock that croſs upon their | 
affairs, without very great emotions: and in 
all caſes, where the paſſions are ſtrongly re- 
bated, that is, meet with a counter buff, in 
the eager purſuit after objects, there the mo- 
tion of the fibres, upon their recoil, muſt 
| fink beneath their natural ſtandard; upon 
Which the mind itſelf will fink or fadden, or 
at leaſt appear to do ſo, according to the per- 
ception of the patient ; and we often obſerve, 
that perſons the moſt chearful, gay, and vi- 
vacious in converſation, when alone, are not 
Without their frequent intervals of fad and 
gloomy moments. 7 7 

To conclude: as the well or ill exerciſe of 
| the faculties depends entirely on the well or 
ill exerciſe of the organs, ſerving theſe facul- 
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ties ; fo it naturally follows, that wherever 
theſe organs are diſconcerted in their motions, 
the exerciſe of thoſe faculties will ſuffer a 
change, which will be attended with different 
ſymptoms, according to the different conſti- | 
tution of the patient. And this is the reaſon 
of thoſe different ſymptoms, that often ariſe, 
under the fame diſeaſe in different habits, and 
why ſome people of a hot bilioſe conſtitution, 


1 when they ſtart ſometimes from their reaſon, 
5 in conſequence of nervous affections, are raging, 


furious, and diſtracted to the laſt degree; 
while others of a colder temperament are in- 
cident to deep cogitations, languid thoughts, 
and to revolve long upon the moſt dejecting 
ideas, which, if not remedied, often terminates 
f in natural gloomy melancholy, and cloſes the 
"ſcene. - 
Fobn-Street, Adelphi, 
May 20, 1788. 2 
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NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 


5 E A 1. 


Of 4 Structure, Mechani iſm, 4 Modulation 
of the Nerves, neceſſary to Ow Senſation 


in Animal Bodies. 


f THIN K it appears 3 clear from 
reaſoning and argument, that the intel - 
lectual faculties receive their powers of action 

from the laws of matter and motion, while 
the ſoul reſides in the human machine. I 
will, therefore, go on to diſcover, as well as 


1 am able, how all our ſenſations are commu- 
| B 2 nicated 
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nicated to the underſtanding, by the media- 
tion of bodily organs; that is, how the ma- 
terials of all our knowledge are tranſmitted to 
our thoughts, by means of the nerves, and 
the mechaniſm of theſe curious inſtruments 
neceſſary to produce theſe ſenſations. 

That infinitely better part of us, the ſoul, 
would be but little, or not at all, concerned 
for the ſufferings of the .body, were it not 
liable to be affected with all thoſe pleaſures or 


pains that tended to its health or ſickneſs ; but 


it could not be affected with thoſe ſenſations 
of pleaſure and pain, were it not for thoſe fine 
threads the nerves, that every where ftrike 


the mind with the idea of ſenſation upon the 


application of any object. | 
Every fibre of the body is perceived to be 
affected with the ſenſe of feelin g, but we can- 
not conceive how this feeling faculty can ever 


be lodged in the fibre, that is, the nervous 


ſyſtem, as a bundle of fine chords curiouſſy 


inter wove, can perceive nothing apart from 


the mind; if you divide a nerve, the part it 
is diſpoſed to will immediately loſe all ſenſa- 
tion, unleſs ſome other branch furniſh it with 
a fip; however, it will be deprived of all ſen- 

I on 
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ſation it derived from the former nerve. It is 
plain then, that the body feels not, but the 
foul, and that it has pleaſed the Divine Au- 
thor of Nature to communicate to certain 
fibres, ſo and fo modulated, a power, or ca- 
pacity of tranſmitting the ideas of all objects, 
that enter by * of the ſenſes to the under - 
ſtanding. 

This capacity of the fibres, in the tranſ- 

iſles of objects, we call ſenſation; and 
theſe ſenſations are furniſhed to the mind, 
from a certain modulation of fine, white, _ | 
lucid chords, we call nerves. 
In diſſections, upon viewing theſe fine chords 
that are the inſtruments of ſenſe, motion, and 
ſtrength, in animal bodies, we perceive that 
they derive their origin from the brain, cerebel- 
lum, and medulla ſpinalis, though the great 
father of phyſic, Ariſtotle, believed them to 
be originated from the heart,. and thus falſely 
taught his followers, Such was the ignorance 
of the ſtructure of the human * in thoſe 
days. 

There are ten pair that ariſe within the full, 
whoſe fibres are diſplayed upon the ſeveral 


organs of the four ſenſes, viz. viſion, hearing, 
B 3 taſting, 
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| taſting, and ſmelling. The reſt are thirty 


pair in number, which ariſe from the medulla 
ſpinalis, that, in their deſcent down the ſpine, 


come out from between the vertebra of the 


neck, back, and loins. Theſe vertebral nerves 
give to every point of the body, where they 
come, a moſt ſenſible idea of touch, which 
would be inexpreſſibly affecting, were not their 
ſenſations ſomewhat abated by a fine carnous 
covering. 

Now, theſe different a of the 
nerves, by which different ſenſations are pro- 


duced in the body, depend on certain motions 
of their machinulæ *, that affect each other in 


every contact of the object; by which con- 
tact the ſenſation is propagated to the ſeat of 
the common ſenſorium; for all ſenſation is 
only the different impreſſion of objects applied 
to the nerves 3 diſpoſed to receive 
their appulſe. 

The mind ſits as an arbiter or judge, ca- 


able of being affected with divers objects 


from without; the admiſſion of objects from 


without, is by means of the nerves ſervin g 


* Machinulz are little ſmall 8 of matter, that 


vary their diſtance and motion, in every contraction or 


diſtenſion of a fibre, muſcle, or organ, 
* any 
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any of the ſenſes, which immediately convey 
the ideas to the underſtanding, by means of 
the common ſenſorium *. 

The Divine Author has wiſely ordered the 
brain and its fibres to be naturally relaxed, 
that they might not be ſuſceptible of thoſe 
inexpreſſibly acute ſenſations, to which they 
had been liable to be affected with, from the 
immediate preſence of the mind, had they 
been more contracted, or ſcrewed up to an 
equal degree of tenſity with the nerves them- 
| ſelves ; for then, every the ſlighteſt paſſion of 
the mind, or affection of the body, muſt have 
endangered the animal machine with convul- 
fions; from thoſe extremely acute ſenſations, 
the impulſe would have ſtruck upon the fibres 
of the brain in every contact of the object; 


* This common ſenſorium I take to be that point of 
the brain, where the ideas of all objects terminate, im- 
mediately before they affect the mind; that is, where all 
objects make their laſt impreſſions, immediately before the 
ſoul receives them from corporeal organs: ſo that the 
common ſenſorium, according to my apprehenſion of this 
intricate ſubject, ſeems the ending of matter and the be- 
ginning of thought; or that I may expreſs myſelf in 
terms as little ambiguous as poſſible, that point of the brain, 
where all the nerves ſerving ſenſation, receive their 
origin. 


B 4 Hut, 
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but, more eſpecially, from the impreſſion of 
thoſe objects that raiſe the moſt ſenſible 
paſſions, 

While the nerves of the animal machine 
continue juſtly modulated, or braced accord- 
ing to the regular ſtandard of nature, the 
mind will perceiye itſelf perfectly at eaſe, and 
free from all manner of pain and uneaſineſs. 
But it may be aſked, how ſhall we know when 
this animal machine is exactly braced and mo- 
dulated, agreeable to the exact ſtandard of 
Nature's laws? And what are the mechanical 
powers on which that modulation depends? 
To which I would anſwer, that the mind 
perceiving itſelf perfectly at eaſe, will be the 
cleareſt indication, that the ſeveral undulating 
fibres are acceding neareſt to the balance of 
nature; for it is impoſſible that any organ of 
the reaſoning inſtrument can be out of tune, 
bat that the mind will perceive it ; ſo that, 
upon theſe grounds, we have a ſtandard to go 
by, or a director to inform us, whenever this 
ſyſtem of matter and motion is any way af- 
fected ; and, not only ſo, but this thinking 
being is capable of pointing out the very part 
it perceives primarily affected, which ſtill gives 

| us 
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us the greater aſſurance, that a diſeaſe dan. 
in the body. 

Indeed the Divine Author has fs ſurpriz- 
ingly contrived the harmony of the human 
fabrick, that the mind and body ſhall equally 
ſuffer under all the different circumſtances of 
life; ſo that, if the bodily organs be faint, 
weary, or any ways diſconcerted in their 
ſprings, the mind perceives their affection, 
and is affected with the change. The queſ- 
tion therefore is, whether the remedies made 
uſe of for the recovery of theſe diſorders acts 
upoſ the body or mind? And from all obſer- 
vations I have been able to make, they moſt 
certainly act upon the bodily organs; for, by 

raiſing the contraction of the arteries, we, at 
the fame time, increaſe the circulation of the 
blood, raiſe the beating of the pulſe, the mo- 
tion of the heart, and quicken the circulation 
of the animal fluids, whereby all the ſenſes 
are revived, the faculties dilated, and the foul 
itſelf cheered, by hoe fine, ſoft, undulating 
motions, that the fibres, thus aſſiſted, ſtrike 
upon the paſſions 

On the 20th of September, 1786, a gen- 
tleman, about thirty years of age, applied to 

me 
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me for advice, labouring under the following 
ſymptoms of nervous melancholy : his voice 
weak, ſcarcely able to articulate his words, 
frequent tremors, frightful apprehenſions, ſud- 
den ſtarts, eſpecially in the night whilſt in 
bed, a weak, creeping pulſe, and every now 
and then palpitations at his heart. In com- 
pany he was dull to a degree, though by na- 
ture of the moſt lively turn of mind, as ap- 
peared afterwards, when he recovered his priſ- 
tine health. About two years previous to his 
applying to me he had loſt his wife, which he 
took ſo much to heart, as was ſuppoſed to be 
the cauſe of all theſe maladies, 
I I was happy to be the means of re-eſtabliſh- 
ing the health of this gentleman, by a courſe 
of nervous medicines; in the ſpace of three 
months he was made completely happy. When 
his bodily organs had acquired their natural 
tone, his mind reſumed its wonted cheerful- 
neſs and gaiety: But he was ſo well pleaſed 
with his ſurprizing change, as well as his nu- 
merous friends who had given him up for 
Joſt, that nothing would ſerve him but to 
continue the ſame remedies near a year, though 
there was little occaſion for it. 
In 
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In order to produce ſenfation in the organs 
of animal bodies, it is not only neceflary that 
the ſeveral parts be endued with nervous fibres, 
braced or ſtrung to a certain degree of tenſity; 
but that theſe nerves be capable of a peculiar 
modulation, on which the harmony of con- 
tact may depend. Nature has furniſhed thoſe 
fine fibres, ordained for the office of ſenſation, 
with numberleſs ſmall, papillary machinulz, 
that, in every ſenſation, from the application 
of any object, ſhould vibrate on each other, 
and by that means convey the idea to the ſeat 
of the common ſenſorium. But if an object 
is applied to any organ when its fibres are too 
much relaxed (like the caſe of the above gen- 
tleman), which they are capable of from di- 
vers cauſes, it often follows, that the body 
becomes deprived of its functions, the health 
of the patient declines, ſtupors, numbneſs, 
affe& the ſeveral members of the frame in a 
very ſingular manner. | 
Hence, on the other hand, if theſe won- 
derful little chords, called nerves, happen, 
from any cauſes, to be too much contracted, 
that is, drawn up nearer to each other, than 
is conſiſtent with a regular ſtandard, the ſenſa- 
| | tion 
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tion of that part, or organ, will be increaſed, 


and the idea of pain communicated to the ſeat 
of the common ſenſorium; pain ariſes from 
too great tenfion put upon the fibres of any 
organ, and this tenſion cauſes a contraction of 
the machinule that forms the fibre; theſe 
contractions excite the idea of pain; but if 
theſe contractions be greatly increaſed above 


| the ſtandard of nature, they then produce con- 


vulſions, or convulſive motions, which, in 
ſome caſes, wholly deſtroy the ideas of both 
pain and ſenſation, as generally happen in the 
epilepſy, and more. violent convulſions of the 
brain; and, indeed, in all caſes wherever the 


nerves are either too much contracted, or re- 
laxed, there the natural ſenſations will be 


either too much increaſed or diminiſhed. 

If any of the nerves happen to be either 
too much contracted or relaxed, that is, if the 
balance of equality, or that proper point of 
diſtance, whereby they excite their powers 


with perfection, happen from any cauſes to be 


difconcerted, then the functions of the body 
will be flowly performed; and if this be na- 
tural to the ſtate of the body, ſuch are called 
dull, — and ſtupid perſons; when all the 

dulneſs 
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dulneſs is in the incapacity of the organs, and 
by no means imputable to a defect of the 
mind. 
If we examine into the natural endowments. 
and capacities of mankind, there is moſt cer- 
tainly a ſurprizing difference; from whence, 
I pray then, does it ariſe, but from the na- 
tural ſtructure, mechaniſm, and modulation 
of the nerves, that compoſe the ſeveral in- 
ſtruments of ſenſation, whereby the percep- 
tion of objects that come in by any of the 
ſenſes, are more or leſs clear? This- perception 
of objects, when it is natural, may very pro- 
perly be called, the genius, or diſpoſition with 
which the perſon is naturally endowed ; he is, 
therefore, more aptly diſpoſed to learn, which 
diſpoſition ariſes from his ſenſes, being more 
open to the impreſſions of objects; that is, 
from the inſtruments of any particular ſenſe, 
being finely ſtrung to a juſt medium. 

If we deſcend to conſider the circumſtances 
of the blood, neceſſary to produce that inge- 
nium, promptneſs of expreſſion, or facility of 
wit, which ſome men are ſo remarkable for 
above others, we perceive it to ariſe from the 
arteries and nerves naturally tenſe, from 


blood 
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blood and ſpirits eaſily moveable : hence the 
Juices, and eſpecially the animal fluids, will 
be more readily diſpoſed to ſecrete, and con- 
ſequently the ideas of objects ſtruck on any of 
the ſenſes with a ſtronger impulſe. 
I ſhall beg leave here to take notice of the 
different degrees of ſenſation incident to affect 
infants and very old people; and why both 
theſe ſtates of life are leaſt ſuſceptible of the 
impreſſions of objects. Infants, or very young 
children, are not capable of retaining the 
ideas that affect any of their ſenſes ; becauſe 
thoſe fineſt fibres of the brain, on which the 
ſenſations depend, are yet unfolded ; nor do 
they open before they have made ſome conſi- 
derable progreſs in years, and conſequently 
the ideas that come to the mind, through any 
of the ſenſes are ſoon eraſed upon the diſap- 
pearing of the object: hence the reaſon why 
children are ſcarce able to recall any thing to 
mind, before they are advanced into the third 
or fourth year. Old men, whoſe nerves, in 
regard to tone and modulation, have conti- 
nued regular in proportion to their years, we 
find retain their ideas long, becauſe their me- 
mories being good, and what ſtill adds greater 
force, 
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force, they become very tenacious of what 
they have got by experience. Hence we dif- 


cover the reaſon, why very old men will dif- 


courſe in a very agreeable manner, upon. for- 
mer tranſactions, even after all the avenues of 
the external ſenſes are contracted and fhrivelled 
up by age, and the diſeaſes incident to affect 
them in the latter periods of life. This 
power depends on the wonderful ſtrength of 
their nerves deſtined to excite the perception of 
thought, and decaying not ſo readily as thoſe 
ner ves ſerving the inſtraments of the external 
ſenſes, retain their mechanical powers often a 
long while after all the external avenues to the 

mind are entirely obliterated and done away. 
Here it may not be amiſs to take notice of 
the three great nervous mental powers belong- 
ing to the human machine, viz. ſenſation, 
perception, and reflection. Though it muſt 
be very clear to any perſon who conſiders the 
ſignification theſe words are made to ſtand for, 
that they convey very diſtinct ideas, yet they 
are almoſt immediately depending on each 
other. Reflection is only a power of the 
mind, by which it revives any former percep- 
tions. Perception is a power, by which the 
mind 
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mind perceives any ſenſation lodged in any 
particular organ of the body; fo that ſenſation 
precedes perception, almoſt in the ſame man- 
ner, that perception does reflection, only the 
former is more inſtantaneous., Hence the rea- 
ſon, it is faid, there can be no perception, 
where there is no ſenſation ; neither can there 
be any reflection, where there is no percep- 


tion. Theſe three powers df the mind, as I 


have before obſerved, are depending on each 
other, and all on the due modulation of the 


Der ves. 


On the 28th of April, 1785, I was con- 
ſulted in the caſe of a young gentleman twen- 
ty- ſix years of age, whoſe nerves were debili- 


tated in ſuch manner, as to deprive him of 
perception and ſenſation ; the latter chiefly af- 


fected the parts of generation, cauſing a per- 
fect impotency. He had a total loſs of me- 
mory, and even his —_ was n 
affectet. 

Though nm of a florid com dot, 
he was now become pale and fallow, being 
ill near three years. By a courſe of nervous 
remedies his health was Mt re-eſtabliſhed, 

acquiring 


7. 
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acquiring the functions of both his mind and 
body in the moſt perfect manner. 
Perception may properly be called a power 
in the mind, to apprehend the ſenſation lodged 
by the contact of bodies in any of the ſenſible 
organs, whether it be in the hearing, ſeeing, 
taſting, feeling, or ſmelling ſenſe. Senſation, 
therefore, is in the part affected, perception in 
the mind, perceiving the affection. 

When ve conſider the uſes and ends for 
which nature has deſtined the nerves, and 
their liquors ; the various evils and fatal con- 
ſequences that often attend their diſeaſes, need 
not occaſion ſurprize or wonder : for it is evi- 
dent, that theſe are the fame to the animal 
ſpirits, that the ſtomach is to the chyle, or 
the arteries to the blood ; and as the firſt diſ- 
ſolves the meats, and changes them into a fine 


chyle, ſo arteries change the new-received 


chyle into blood. Hence it is evident, that 
when either of theſe organs gets out of order, 
the human machine will be materially affected, 
and will inevitably decline and languiſh, un- 
leſs relief is procured. It will readily be ad- 
mitted, that the cauſe of many diſeaſes of the 
'nerves ariſes from a deficiency of fine animal 
C ſpirits 
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ſpirits undulating through them. Hence the 
abatement of ſundry functions in the body, 
and the neceſſity to recover their natural elaſti- 
City, in order to revive their faculties. I have 
often obſerved a natural defect, or impotency, 
in very young people, ariſing from diſeaſes of 
the nerves diſtributed to the parts of genera» 
| tion, Which prevented the parties from enter- 
b ing into wedlock, till ſuch time as they had 
of regained their ftrength and elaſticity. This 
often arifes alſo from ſprains and weakneſs, 
which ſometimes attend an immoderate pur- 
ſuit of pleaſures, arifing from the nerves be- 
ing elevated to a ſurprizing degree above their 
natural ſtandard; from a too great expanifion 
and dilitation in the motion of the afimal 
| fluids following on thoſe degrees of elevation, 
and from the nobleſt faculties, being ſurpriz- 
ingly agitated in the different conflicts of the 
ſpirits. But T muſt confeſs, I have ſeen dou- 
ble the-number of the former caſes, than thoſe 
ariſing from the latter cauſes. 
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SECT. 6 


Of the Reality of Nervous Diſeaſes, with 
their Train of Symptoms, and the danger- 
ous Conſequences that attend their Neglect. 


IT would be in vain to endeayour to diſcover 
the diſpoſition of body moſt liable to be 
affected with nervous melancholy. It would 
alſo be in vain to attempt to ſupport the cauſes 
of that diſpoſition, upon the different tem- 
peraments of the ſolids, and the cauſes of that 

different temperature on the different ſpringi- 
neſs of the fibres, that communicate a dif- 
ferent impulſe, motion, and ſecretion to the 
blood and juices. If, after all theſe argue 
ments and reaſonings upon this ſubject, ner- 
vous melancholy, and the conſequences ariſing 
therefrom, ſhould be accounted (according to 

the opinion of ſome unthinking people) as an 
Imaginary diſcaſe, and that has no other ſup- 
port than a wrong turn of the fancy. But from 
the experience I have had in theſe diſeaſes, 
together with the ſtrict attention I have paid 
. . to 
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to the variety of ſymptoms attending them, 
it is very eaſy for me to diſcover the difference 
of conſtitutions, that ſo greatly diverſify the 
ſame diſeaſe in different bodies, I ſhall there- 
fore endeavour to remove thoſe vulgar preju- 
dices and miſtakes concerning the nature of 
thoſe affections, by demonſtrating the regular 
progreſs of the ſymptoms, and their fatal ten- 
dency, when not prevented by timely applica- 
tions. 

The world, indeed, has, for a long time, 
been at a loſs what to make of nervous di- 
ſeaſes; the epithet of ſpleen, vapours, and 
hypochondriack melancholy, is in general an- 
nexed to them; nor have they been leſs puz- 
zled to diſcover, under what claſs of diſeaſes 
they might moſt properly range them. Hence 
the reaſon, why ſome gentlemen, when they 
cannot reaſonably account for thoſe ſurprizing 
phenomena that often ariſe in nervous diſeaſes, 
are ſo ready to reſolve all into whim, or a 
wrong turn of the fancy. But if that variety 
of ſymptoms. that often affect the body, un- 
der thoſe diſorders, ariſe from a wrong turn of 
the fancy, I could wiſh that ſuch gentleman 
would be lo candid as to inform us, from 

whence 
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whence that wrong turn of the fancy itſelf 
ariſes, that is ſuppoſed to give being to all 
thoſe ſymptoms: for I deny, that the thoughts 
themſelves can ever ſtart from a regular way 
of thinking, without inferring, at the ſame 
time, a change in the motions of the animal 
fibres; whether the object cauſing that irre- 
gular turn of thought, was primarily ſtruck 
upon the mind, and fo acted upon the body, 
by firſt acting upon the paſſions ; or was firſt 
lodged in the fibres, and by affecting the ma- 
terial organs, after that diſconcerted the paſ- 
ſions ; and after them the mind: I fay, which 
way ſoever the ſhock was received, it is im- 
poſſible that the mind can ſuffer, and the body 
be unaffected at the ſame time; and vice ver/a. 
For it may be perceived in thoſe violent paſ- 
ſions, or tranſports of anger, that are big 
enough to raiſe a temporary mania, if, at the 
ſame time, they do not diſconcert the animal 
organs ; upon the abatement of theſe motions, 
the mind will naturally ſubſide, ſettle, and re- 
cover its former ſtate of tranquillity again, 
which is far otherwiſe when the organs, that 
ſupport the paſſions, are affected; for then 
the mania, or diſcompoſure, holds on, and 
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the patient often continues under its- influence 

whole nights and days, without the leaſt in- 

termiſſion. 

I) he criterion, therefore, by which we judge 
when all the motions of the animal fibres are 

regular; that is, when the Body is in a ſtate 

of perfect health, is diſcoverable from the na- 

tural power of our perception, which depends 

on the due tone of the nerves, on the natural 


cCourſe of the humours, on the natural ſecre- 


tions of the juices, and on the natural contrac- 
tions of the Tolids ; for it is impoſſible that 
any particular ſecretion 'can be vitiated, but 
that there will be pain and uneaſineſs, or that 
there can be pain and uneaſineſs in any organ, 
but that the mind will perceive it. This per- 
ception ariſes from the neceſſary connection, 
conſent, and agreement, that all thoſe fine 
ſprings and fibres, that compoſe the animal 
machine, hath with the mind and its faculties. 

Hence, every change of the mind neceſſarily 
indicates a change in the bodily organs ; for 
it is impoſſible for the wit of man to con- 
ceive how the mind can, from a cheerful, gay 
diſpoſition, fall into a fad and diſconſolate ſtate, 
without ſome alterations in the nerves at the 
_ 
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ſame time; for the relative gravity of the 
body, that is, what we call lowneſs of the 
ſpirits, is no otherwiſe increaſed upon theſe 
changes, but as the body weighs heavier to 
the mind ; nor is it poſſible that the mind 
could perceive any addition of weight, if the 
fluids did not move ſlower in the veſſels, upon 
which their attracting principle is increaſed 
to a degree greater than is conſiſtent with a 
free circulation, and conſequently a regular 
| ſtandard of health. 

From the foregoing arguments it alads 
appears, that whenever the mind perceives it- 
ſelf uneaſy, low-ſpirited, or dejected, it is as 
full a demonſtration, as the nature of the 
thing will admit, that the inſtruments, by 
which the mind directs the powers of its ope- 
rations, are affected; and this holds good, 
more eſpecially if the under faculties produce 


not their regular effects, t to the de- 


termination of the will. 
Here an objection may be ſtarted to the 
foregoing arguments. Some, perhaps, may 
ſay, that it is a common thing to hear men 
declare, that they cannot go, walk, nor ſtir, 
from he place where they are fixed, although 
"$4 - they . 
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they have the perfect uſe of their limbs, and 
apparently in good health in every reſpect. 

But the languid ſenſations with which I have 
Ken very young men afflicted, in conſequence 
of a debility of the nerves, is the cauſe of 


this general indolence of body. Force, it is 


true, has obliged ſuch to walk, and attempt 
at a little exerciſe ; but where is their com- 
fort? It is true, a dead man may be removed 
from place to place, or to what place you 
pleaſe, but no man, labouring under a ner- 


vous malady, can make uſe of his bodily pow- 


ers with ſatisfaction, till ſuch time as his 
nerves are invigorated by a courſe of generous 

medicines. 
On the 4th of Aptil, RY a gentleman, 
about thirty years of 'age, came to town from 
Norfolk for my advice in a caſe of this na- 
ture, which had afflicted him near five years; 
he was tired out with conſultations and taking 

medicines, and had reſigned himſelf to fate. 
His ſymptoms were as follows :—He en- 
joyed ſound ſleep all night, but when he woke 
in the morning, he found himſelf more fatigued 
than when he went to bed ; his languor was 
ſuch, as often to render him unable to riſe 
without 
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without help; he had inclination to fleep 
more, but, if he indulged himſelf, he felt 
ſill more languid than before. 

His appetite was very precarious, coming 
and going by fits ; if you preſently got ready 
what he then inclined to eat, it in general was 
good but if not, it vaniſhed. He often per- 
ceived a faintneſs to ſeize his ſpirits, which 
was ſucceeded with motes flying in the air, 
back ward and forward, before his eyes; ſome- 
times as if clouds and miſts were floating in 
the atmoſphere, which interrupted his fight. 
He was ſometimes ſeized with a dizzineſs of 
the head; his bowels, through indigeſtion, 
were very much troubled with wind. He 
was often ſubject to a hiſſing noiſe in the ears, 
very troubleſome to hear, and which inter- 


rupted his hearing: this I imagined proceeded 


from cold already taken, which, falling upon 
the organ of the ear, ſo relaxed the drum and 
auditory nerve, that the leaſt diverſity of wea- 
ther generally affects it with diſagreeable 
ſounds, unleſs a proper remedy is applied. 
He often felt a diſagreeable ſenſation of cold 
down his back-bone, and a pain frequently 
ſeized the {mall of his back. His mind was 

dull, 
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dull, heavy, and uneaſy, though the original 
ſtate of his fpirits were gay, merry, and cheer- 
ful. His complexion was wan and pale, his 


eyes appeared rather dull, not unlike thoſe af- 


fected with the firſt beginning of a conſump- 
In the ſpace of three months this gentle- 
man's nerves were fo. invigorated by a courſe 
of nervous medicines, that both his body and 
mind had happily acquired their natural powers 
in the moſt perfect manner, and he now enjoys 


all the bleſſings of health and happineſs, 


It is in vain, therefore, under ſuch circum- 
ſtances as theſe, to expect obedience of the 


| bodily powers to our demands; we might as 


well bid a blind man ſee, or a deaf man hear, 


as hid a patient, labouring under theſe diſeaſes, 


to be briſk, to walk, and be lively, till we 
have, with a courſe of generous medicines, 
removed the preſſure that chains him down, 
and is the accaſion, very often, of a moſt dark 
and gloomy way of thinking. A man per- 


.ceives himſelf ſad, dejected, or low-ſpirited, 
after having taken a generous nervous medi- 


cine his drooping ſpirits are raiſed, he feels 
himſelf alert, merry, and cheerful. 
6 nn 
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From whence this change, I pray? Does 
the medicine immediately work upon the 
mind, in order to.produce this alteration ? No, 
certainly; but by firſt enforcing the motion 
of the nerves that ſerve the ſeveral ſenſes, it 
it enables the mind to ſee the ſeveral objects 
that preſent themſelves to its view with greater 
_ clearneſs ; to true it is, that the diſpoſition of 
the mind follows the direction of the nerves, 
and is elevated or depreſſed, in proportion as 
the nervous ſyſtem is intended or remitted in 
its motions, above or beneath the ſtandard of 
nature. Upon theſe grounds, then, it clearly 
appears, that neither the fancy nor imagina- 
tion, nor even reaſon itſelf, the higheſt fa- 
culty of the underſtanding, can feign a per- 
ception, or a diſeaſe, that has no foundation 
in nature; cannot conceive the idea of an in- 
diſpoſition that has no exiſtence in the body; 
cannot feel pain or uneaſineſs in any part, un- 
leſs there be pain or uneaſineſs in that part: 
the affected nerves of that part muſt ſtrike the 
imagination with the ſenſe of pain, before the 
mind conceive the idea of pain in that part: 
hence it muſt be in vain to go about to per- 
ſuade any man, that he is perfectly at eaſe, 
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while he, at the ſame time, - perceives himſelf 
in both pain and anguiſh, from divers affec- 
tions of his body. 

Theſe perceptions are certain evidences of 
what the foul really ſuffers from the affections 
of the body; and ſo long as it retains any 
ideas, it certainly knows, that all its percep- 


tions, how irregular ſoever in the objects that 


excite them, are real impreſſions made on the 


mind from the organs of the body; ſo that, 


to them it is, that we owe the moſt evident 
demonſtrations of our beings, and of the ex- 
iſtence of all other things in the world. But 
here, perhaps, ſome may ſtart this objection, 
that if our perceptions be ſuch certain indica- 
tions of the exiſtence of a real affection in the 
body, how comes the patient ſo often miſtaken 


in judging of the danger attending thoſe per- 


ceptions in theſe diſeaſes ? 
To this I anſwer, that it ariſes from his 


confounding the perception of pain, or uneaſi- 


neſs, with the perception of danger, ariſing 
from that pain or uneaſineſs; and becauſe he 
perceives himſelf in great pain, therefore con- 
cludes himſelf in great danger. But the per- 
ception of pain is an idea quite different from 
the 
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the perception of danger. The former always 

ariſes from real cauſes, and is a certain per- 
ception in the mind, depending on the in- 
ternal ſymptoms of the bodily organs: but 
the knowledge of danger is to be calculated 
from the circumſtances of the parts affected, 
that depend on a chain of conſequences, out 

of the reach of the patient to comprehend: 
ſo that in all caſes of nervous diſeaſes we ought 
to diſtinguiſh between the perceptions, and 
the knowledge that accompany thoſe percep- 
tions. The perceptions are always real ap- 
prehenſions, from an intuitive view that the 
mind has of the degrees of pain and uneaſi- 
neſs, that, at any time, affect it, through an 
irregular impreſſion of the corporeal organs; 
he, therefore, may certainly perceive his pains 
and uneaſineſſes to be what they are, without 
perceiving the danger that attends thoſe im- 
preſſions, and which has nothing to do with 
thoſe degrees of perception. Hence it fol- 
lows, that every perception of pain is a cer- 
tain indication that the body is affected; but 
every conſequence drawn from the degrees of 
that perception is not a certain indication of 
3 but muſt be judged of by the prac- 

titioner 
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titioner of the healing art, from the viſible 
circumſtances of the parts affected, and from 
the phenomena well known to the man of 
experience, incident to affect the ſeveral parts 
under this diſeaſe. 

Every one, therefore, will claim a right to 
be judge of his own pains, and his own un- 
eaſineſſes, though he cannot of the danger 
that accompany thoſe impreſſions. And as 
no man can transfer the pains and uneaſineſſes 
he labours under to another, ſo is it impoſſible 
that any perſon can make another ſenſible, and 
conſequently judge of the pains and uncaſineſſes 
he labours under. 


+ Thepains and — are, W 


every one what they conceive them to be; and 
we muſt calculate their ſeveral degrees from 
the complaints of the patient, the ſymptoms 
he labours under, the nature of the diſeaſe ; 
and not from any imaginary whims and no- 
tions of our own brains, and conclude the 
patient feels no pains, becauſe we perceive 


none in ourſelves. 


I have known gentlemen, when they per- 
ceived a diſeaſe untractable, and not yielding 
to the power of their medicines, very ready 
| to 
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to charge it upon vapours or hypockondriac ; 
or, according to their, acceptation of theſe 
words, whim and fancy: but was the caſe 
of a late' celebrated general officer, only 
whim and vapours, when he was rallied out 
of a real diſeaſe by a phy/fician of conſiderable 
fame, who aſſured him, that he laboured un- 
der no diſeaſe, and that he would be perfectly 
free by next day from the trifling ſenſations 
he complained of? The doctor was unfor- 
tunately diſappointed ; the conſequence was, 
that he expired before that period ; fo that, if 
he was well, according to this gentleman's 
prognoſtication, it was in the other world: a 
change that very few of us are willing to 
make, ſo long as we can conveniently reſide 
in this. 

I ſhall here beg leave to argue this point a 
little more cloſely, in order to remove thoſe 
vulgar prejudices that too much prevail in the 
world. Patients, who labour under nervous 
complaints, and their train of ſymptoms, 
often perceive a faintneſs to ſeize their ſpirits, 
vuhich is ſometimes ſucceeded with motes fly- 

ing in the air, backward and forward, before 
| their 
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their eyes ; other times, as if clouds and miſts 
were floating in the atmoſphere, 

Now, that theſe objects are not there as the 
patient perceives them, I grant, and the pa- 
tient himſelf is very well apprized of the 
fame; but then how comes his organs of ſight 
to miſrepreſent objects, or bring objects into 
view, that have no real foundation in nature ? 


I do not mean, does he imagine he ſees what 
is not, but is the cauſe of that imaginary vi- 


fion a mere creature of the fancy, or does it 
ariſe from the impairation of the optick in- 
ſtruments? From the latter moſt undoubtedly. 

Theſe motes are nothing leſs than corpuſ- 
cles of the fluids attracting each other; which, 
as they paſs before the retina, darken the at- 
moſphere in certain points, which points ap- 


pear to the patient as if they were real motes. 


The cauſe of theſe phœnomena ariſes from 
the chryſtaline humour being too groſsly ſe- 
creted, which demands the immediate appli- 
cation of ſome proper remedy that may divide, 


attenuate, and reſolve the obſtructions of thoſe 


fibres that ſecrete this humour. Then again, 


What is it that creates that noiſe in the ears, 


that hiſſin 8 ſound, that frequently affect peo- 


ple 
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ple labouring under nervous maladies ; is this 

alſo mere whim ? The patient hears this ring- 
Ing noiſe, it diſturbs his reſt, and awakens 
him from his ſlumbers, which certainly is 
more than nothing. Hence I am not at all 
ſurprized at the frequent complaints we hear 
of ſo many people loſing their fight and hear- 
ing, when gentlemen are ſo ready to reſolve 
the defects of theſe noble organs, the nerves, 
into whim and fancy; by which means their 
diſorders are ſuffered to gain ground, and the 
patient is often irrecoverably loſt. 

But, to go further in this ſerious buſineſs: 
are the pains that often affect the patient's limbs, 
that affect his back and ſides, all imaginary 
whims? And, to come cloſer to the matter, 
are thoſe indigeſtions, thoſe ſevere, racking, 
cholick pains, thoſe purulent diſcharges from 
the bowels, to undergo the ſame fate? If this 
be the way of reſolving diſeaſes, whoſe cauſes 
we may not, perhaps, be very well apprized 
of, I am afraid, in time, we ſhall come to 
account the moſt dangerous diſeaſes imaginary ; 
and then, if the patient ſhould fall a ſacrifice 
through our ignorance, who may he thank 
for his fate ? 1 


D | From 
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From the foregoing arguments and reaſon- 
ings on this ſubject, it clearly appears, that 
to be in health, and perceive it, is the ſame 

thing; and that it is impoſſible that any 
man can be in health and not perceive it, and 
that there is a neceſſary inſeparable connection 
between the exiſtence of health, and the per- 
ception of that exiſtence : from which, who- 
ever deviates has a demonſtration as evident 
as the nature of the thing will admit, that 
his conſtitution is Harting from its natural 
ſtandard. Indeed I ſhall not deny, as I have 
already obſerved, but that the mind may be 
miſtaken in judging of the degrees, as well as 
danger, of a diſeaſe; but ſtill the cauſe of 
that wrong judgment muſt ariſe from ſome 
diſaffection of the glands of the brain, the 
immediate inſtrunient of regular thinking; 
ſtill there muſt be ſome real diſorder in the 
bodily organs, ſome real foundation for com- 
plaint ; ſtill the ſprings, wheels, and pullies 
of the conſtitution, muſt, by ſome means or 
other, be diſconcerted, or elſe the mind can 
never receive the impreſſion of a diſeaſe. 

The fancy, we know by experience, is a 

roving faculty, and not eafily confined to pro- 
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per bounds ; but yet, while her organs are in 
order, can ſee through all thoſe miſts that 
ſometimes, under a fit of nervous affection, 
bordering on ſpleen, cloud her actions, and 
would perſuade us, that our bodies are afflicted, 
when they are not actually labouring under 
any diſeaſe. But theſe wrong turns of the 
fancy all ariſe from the irregular motions of 
the nerves, that make unſuitable impreſſions 
on the imagination. While the nerves, there- 
fore, are in good plight, the ideas they con- 
vey through any of the ſenſes will be regular, 
juſt, and clear; upon which the underſtand- 
ing will judge and determine of objects, as 
they are, by the laws of nature, made to 
exiſt to a mind fitly diſpoſed, with proper or- 
gans to receive their impreſſion : but if the 
ſtructure or mechaniſm of theſe organs hap- 
pen to be diſordered, and the ſprings of the 
machine out of tune, no wonder the mind 
perceives the alteration, and is affected with 
the change. 

Nervous melancholy is a diſeaſe that often 
puts a blind on the faculties of mankind ; 
whereby perſons ſo affected, think, ſpeak, 
and act, ſometimes little different from thoſe 

| D 2 under 
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under a phrenzy. How often may we ſee the 
greateſt philoſopher ſuffering under the weight 
of this diſorder, and in vain labouring with 
all his might to get rid of its tyranny ? Some 
time ago, I knew a very learned and ingenious 
gentleman, who ſo far ſtarted from his reaſon, 
as to believe that his body was metamorphoſed 
into a quadrupede. I muſt confeſs, that all 
the power of language both his friends and 
myſelf were maſters of, could not diſpoſſeſs 
him of this conceit ; till, by the application 
of generous medicines, I reſtored the diſcon- 
certed nerves to their regular motions ; and, 
by that means, gave him a ſight of his error. 


SECT. 
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SECT: i 


Of the different Species off Nervous Diſeaſes. 


HEN I treat of the cauſes that diver- 

ſify nervous complaints, and other ma- 
ladies arifing therefrom, it is neceſſary that I 
firſt conſider how far theſe affections differ 
among themſelves ; after that, I ſhall proceed 
to diſcover the material differences between 
them and thoſe diſeaſes; that, by a parity of 
ſymptoms, they ſeem moſt nearly related to, 
as being the propereſt way to diſcover as much 
of their abſtruſe nature as is within the reach 
of human ſagacity and penetration to com- 
prehend. „„ 

In the preceding chapter I have endeavoured 
to prove, that the ſpleen, or nervous melan- 
choly, &c. are real diſeaſes, ariſing from diſ- 
ordered nerves, and no ways depending on the 
imaginary whims of fancy. Hence, if they 
are real diſeaſes, they muſt have ſymptoms 
whereby the mind may perceive them when- 
ever they appear ; for it is impoflible that the 
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wit of man can conceive any idea of a diſeaſe 
without ſymptoms; or that ſymptoms can 
ſupport themſelves in the conſtitution without 
a cauſe; or that any cauſe can diſorder the 
frame of the animal economy without being 
perceived by the mind ; for where there is no 
perception of a change in the mind, there can 
be no perception of a change in the animal 
organs, and conſequently no diſeaſe in the 
body. But I except here to theſe diſeaſes 
that deprive the mind of all perception of ob- 
jects, as happens in the apoplexy, . 
and ſincope. 

In moſt diſeaſes thre is a natural compre 

ture, that indicates the conſtitution more na- 
turally inclined to one diſeaſe than another. 
But nervous complaints ſeems almoſt a general 
exception to this general rule; becauſe we 
perceive ſeveral people affected, more or leſs, 
with their ſymptoms, not any ways naturally 
difpoſed to them, 

The perſons that are, by the order of na- 
ture, diſpoſed to be affected with theſe mala- 
dies, eſpecially that ſpecies I call nervous me- 
lancholy, are generally obſerved of a dark, 
pale, and wan complexion, whoſe nerves are 
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finely ſtrung in the ſeveral organs they com- 
poſe, which give a moſt exquiſite ſenſation to 
the parts; and it often happens, that perſons 
of this complexion are ſo ſenſibly affected with 
every the leaſt recedence of the nerves from 
their natural ſtandard. Hence it happens, 
that perſons labouring under a fit gf nervous 
melancholy are very apt to be alarmed, and 
' ſometimes think themſelves paſt all hopes of 
recovery, when, perhaps, no immediate dan- 
ger attends their caſe; while a conſumptive 
patient will ſcarce believe the leaſt danger, but 
flatters himſelf with hopes againſt a poſſibility 
of hope, and when not the leaſt ſymptom of 

his recovery appears. 
 _ Thereaſon of this is, that in the ſpleen and 
nervous melancholy, the nerves and fibres re- 
lax moſt in thoſe parts that have the neareſt 
commerce with our thoughts, that is, thoſe 
_ nerves ſtart firſt from their ſtandard that im- 
mediately ſupport the mind in its operation of 
thinking ; and as they are the inſtruments of 
ſenſation, it is impoſſible they can ſuffer the 
leaſt affection, without, at the ſame time, 
making the mind ſenſible of the change; fo 
that, upon the ſinking of the nerves, the 
| D 4 ſpirits 
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ſpirits themſelves muſt neceſſarily fink, which 


will give a ſinking or ſadneſs to the mind. 
This is what we mean by thoſe lowneſſes of 
ſpirits, thoſe fears and dejections of the mind, 
that generally affect us with thoſe uneaſy ſen- 


ſations under a fit of this diſeaſe. 


On theg2oth of Auguſt, 1786, a gentle. 
man, about thirty-ſix years of age, applied 
to me, who, ſome years before, had ſuffered 


a good deal from venereal complaints; but at 


this time he appeared to be perfectly free from 
them. In this, however, it was difficult to 
perſuade him : his ſymptoms were a great de- 
bility of his genital parts, frequent hifling noiſe 
in his ears, every now and then a dizzineſs, 
with motes beſore his eyes; a palpitation 
ſometimes about the heart, with a general 
languor of his ſranie. He remarked, that he 
often, of late, felt an unuſual ſenſation in his 
urethra, which inclined him to think it might 
be ſome remains of his old complaint : but 
the fact turned out, that he had not the leaſt 
venereal ſymptom about him ; it proved to be 
a real nervous caſe. This was happily veri- 
fied afterwards; for in the ſpace of three 
months his nerves became braced up, acquir- 


ing 
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ing their elaſticity, ſo that he recovered his 
priſtine health, ſtrength, and vigour, in the 
moſt perfect manner, by a courſe of generous 
medicines. 

From the beſt and niceſt obſervations 1 
have been able to make, I cannot diſcover any 
other difference between the ſpleen and nervous 
melancholy, than that the former is the latter, 
improved on the conſtitution throughya longer 
continuance of the diſeaſe. They are ſo nearly 
related to each other, that whatever can, with 
any propriety, be alledged of the one, with 
but little variation, may be inferred of the 
other. Both men and women, ſubject to theſe 
diſorders, are liable to be affected with lowneſs 
of ſpirits ; both are ſometimes ſubject to ge- 
nerate wind, to a coſtive habit of body, bad 
recollection, or a loſs of memory, a caſual 
abſence ; whereby the regular ſtate of the ani- 
mal ceconomy is ſometimes greatly interrupted. 
Theſe diſorders receive their different natures 
from their affecting different ſexes ; for what 
the vapours are in women, nervous melan- 
choly is in men; and if the female ſex are 
ſubject to hyſterick fits from the vapours, ſo 
men are ſubject to be affected with the epi- 


lepſy, 
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lepſy, or diſorders of the convulſive kind, 


from nervous dijeaſes. ; 

It is very common to ſee patients, labour- 
ing under nervous diſeaſes, have the ſcurvy at 
the ſame time : the celebrated Galen fays, it 
is not poſſible they ever can be ſeparate ; but 


J have ſeen them ſeparate in many inſtances. 


Nervous complaints will often take their riſe 
from ſome great paſſion of grief, that depreſſes 
the action of the mind and relaxes the nerves ; 
and unleſs the nerves, in ſuch a caſe, are ſup- 
ported by the help of generous medicine, the 


nervous diſeaſe will become fixed in the con- 


ſtitution ; and if it continues for a conſider- 
able time, will not fail to contaminate the 
motions of the blood and other juices. 

This is the reaſon why the blood, in all 
nervous caſes, is thick, heavy, and what we 


call melancholy blood ; for upon a relaxation 


of the arteries the blood will remit of its mo- 
tions; upon theſe remiſſions its particles will 
attract each other, and form larger globules 
than can well paſs the minute arterial fibres, 
upon which there will be a defect in the ſecre- 
tions of the animal fluids, that will conſe- 
quently impair the action of the nerves, which 

| iS 
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is the reaſon why, in ſome caſes of theſe com. 
plaints, the impulſe of the nerves is made ſo 
faintly on the ſeat of the common ſenſorium, 
as ſcarce to awaken the foul into a ſenſibility 
of its being. Hence ariſe that ſudden lapſe 
of the ſenſes, thoſe failures of the ſpirits, and 
that caſual abſence of reaſon, that often affect 
the patient under any great or ſurprizing turn 
of affairs. ER 

It has frequently happened, when great care 
was not taken, that nervous melancholy has 
made a tranſition into the nania, by which 
word I comprehend all the ſeveral ſpecies of 
_ diſtraction, eſpecially if the conſtitution be 
bilious; this is a moſt raging, involuntary 
fury, attended with all the ſymptoms that are 
| fearleſs, bold, and daring. If the patient is 
phlegmatic, then a ſettled, fixed, moaping 
melancholy takes place, wherein he revolves 
in his mind all the deſpairing ideas he poſſi- 
bly can croud upon his thoughts: and hence 
we may conclude, that the different motions 
of this mania depends on the difference of the 
conſtitution, prior to the invaſion of the di- 
ſeaſe. This is that different ſtate of the body 
and mind under theſe different affections ; 
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both of which have their periods of exaſpe- 
rations and remiſſions. Patients, in ſuch 
caſes, are liable to be affected with the dif- 
ferent temperatures of the ſeaſons, or a thick, 
foggy atmoſphere clouding the heavenly ſolar 
beams, which are well known to have a great 
influence over all kinds of thoſe diſeaſes. 


SECT. 
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SECT. IV. 


Of particular Symptoms, which TI have often 


obſerved attendant on Nervous Dzſeaſes. 


ROM the reaſonings and arguments I 
have already advanced in ſupport of the 
exiſtence of theſe maladies, it next becomes 
the indiſpenſible duty of the practitioner to 
diſtinguiſhed their marks and charaQters, by 
which he may diſtinguiſh them from a health- 
ful temperament : and alſo their pathogno- 
monick * ſigns, or inſeparable characters, by 
which he may diſcover their ſpecific nature, 
and diſtinguiſh them from all others that come 
under the ſame claſs. Without ſuch know- 
ledge it is but playing at blind man's buff 
with the unhappy ſufterer. 

Hence the eflential attributes, or 1 
that neceſſarily conſtitute every diſeaſe. The 


ſymptoms give us the idea of change in the 


conſtitution, the pathognomonicks indicate 


hs Pathognomonick is a proper and inſeparable ſign 


of ſuch and ſuch diſeaſe. 
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the inſeparable ſymptoms that diſtinguiſh that 


change; by which we have certain marks 
both to diſcover the diſeaſe and ſpecify its pe- 
culiar nature: for while the nerves, ſerving 
the ſeveral ſenſes, and the uſe of the brain, 
that ſupports the common ſenſorium, con- 
tinue their proper action, the impreſſion of 
objects will be regular, and the mind perceive 
every thing to be what it is; therefore it fol- 
lows, that whenever the mind begins to en- 
tertain ideas different from what they are in 
nature, or what nature is made to repreſent 
them to a well-diſpoſed ſyſtem of organs, 
which is a demonſtration as clear as can be 
given, that the nerves are ſtartin 8 from their 


natural ſtandard. 


People, therefore, when they firſt perceive 
themſelves ſeized with a nervous diſeaſe, com- 
plain of a manifeſt change in the conſtitution, 
a decline from a better to a worſe ſtate of 
health; and though before their ſpirits were 
gay, merry, and cheerful, they, at certain 
intervals, perceive them to flag, and the con- 
ſtitution of mind to be dull, heavy, and un- 
ealy. This firſt ſcene of nervous debility is 


_ uſhered with a languid feel all over the body : 


the 
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the diſpoſition becomes indolent to do any kind 
of buſineſs; and becauſe theſe firſt ſymptoms 
are rather attended with uneaſineſs than pain, 
and give little diſturbance to the patient, he 
paſſes them over with very little attention. 

Under ſuch circumſtances the complexion 
is ſometimes wan, pale, and declining from its 
uſual vivacity; the eyes appear dull, and the 
aſpect faded. 

If the ſtomach ſhould ſuffer under the firſt 
beginnings of this complaint, (for I have 
known numbers of caſes where the ſtomach 
has not been in the leaſt affected) then the ap- 
petite is faint, which comes and goes by fits, 
and is very precarious. In ſuch a caſe, un- 
leſs you preſently get ready what they have an 
inclination to eat, the appetite immediately 
vaniſhes; after which they cannot endure the 
ſight of victuals. To theſe ſymptoms ſuc- 
ceed a lowneſs of ſpirits, accompanjed with a 
faintneſs, and dizzineſs of the head: I have 
known ſome take to drinking of drams, or 
hot, fiery ſpirits, for relief in ſuch caſes; but, 
inſtead of relieving theſe ſymptoms, it only 
haſtened on the diſeaſe, and facilitated their 


ruin. 
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It ſometimes happens, through indigeſtion, 
or a ſlowneſs of the ſtomach to perform its 
office, the moſt diſagreeable crudities ariſes, 
and being changed into wind, furniſh a great 
part of the ſymptoms. If the wind finds 
vent by the ſuperior orifice of the ſtomach, it 
ariſes in frequent rifts and belchings, and hic- 
coughs, that are hot, ſharp, and four, to that 
degree, as ſometimes to ſet the teeth an edge ; 
but if theſe fumes are unable to force a vent 
this way, then the wind deſcends into the 


bowels, which paſſing along that winding 


pipe, we call the inteſtines, excites a new 
ſcene of ſymptoms : hence ariſe all the ſtrange 
murmurings in the bowels. 


When the foregoing cauſes, by the preſſure 


of the neighbouring parts, are forced into the 


fibres of the muſcles, the progreſs of the di- 
ſeaſe is attended with the following additional 
ſymptom : the patient's limbs are weak, his 
legs tremble, which, upon walking, ſeem 
ſcarce able to ſupport his tottering carcaſe ; 
wandering pains affect his back, loins, and 
ancles ; ſometimes they run into his arms and 
wriſts, and mimick pains, not unlike thoſe 
that accompany the rheumatiſm : ſometimes 

| the 
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* patient perceives cold, chilly ſhiverings to 
run down his back- bone, in the ſame manner 
as in the beginning of an intermitting fever. 

The body is very unequal in relation to its 
natural diſcharges; for ſometimes it is obſti- 
nately coſtive, at other times the contrary. 

Under theſe circumſtances great profuſions 
of pale, crude, and watery urine are diſ- 
charged, that greatly depreſs the motions of 
the ſpirits, and damp the action of the animal 
faculties. 

When the nervous debility is luffered to 
make this ravage in the conſtitution, it begins 
to attack the head and brain; the temples fre- 
quently are affected with ſharp, acute pains; 
ſome are troubled with a beating or thumping 
in the inſide of the ſkull, which, ta them, 
ſeems as if a hammer was ſtruck againſt an 
anvil ; ſometimes this pulſation is felt on the 
fore, ſometimes on the hind part of the head, 

Frequently, in the day-time, dark miſts 
fall before the eyes, and the atmoſphere ap- 
pears crouded with motes waving backwards 
and forwards, and not ſeldom his fight is 
wholly interrupted ; nor are the organs of 
lion only thus affected, but thoſe of hearing 
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often undergo the ſame fate, and are ſubje& 


to a hifling, lingin g noiſe, very troubleſome 


to bear. 
When the diſeaſe has been of any conſider- 


able ſtanding, a vertigo, dizzineſs, and faint- 


neſs, are inſeparable ſymptoms, and the ſuf- 


ferer, upon the ſlighteſt motion, is apt to 


break out in moiſt, cold, clammy ſweats, moſt 
conſpicuous about the temples and parts of 
the forehead: he ſtarts in his ſleep, and often 
awakes from his ſlumbers terribly affrighted 
with the horrors of his dreams. 

All ſudden ſurprizes greatly affect them: 
they ſuffer aſtoniſhingly under exceſſive grief, 
or exceſſive joy; the conſtitution, under theſe 
diſorders, not being able to bear, through an 
exceeding tenderneſs of the nervous ſyſtem, 
the extremes of either grief or joy, without 
a very great ſhock or emotion of the ſpirits. 

Thus far of the ſymptoms that affect nervous 
people, in relation to the habit. I ſhall now 
proceed to diſcourſe of thoſe that ariſe from 
the variable temper of the mind; not, to ſpeak 
properly, that the mind ever varies, but only 
appears ſo to do, from the variable tem perature 


and motions of the organs. 
Wo 
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We often find nervous people quick of ap- 


prehenſion, vivacious, and of a mind finely 


turned to contemplate their ideas; they are 
often forgetful, which does not proceed ſo 
much from a natural defect of the memory, 


as an impairation of the fibres, on whoſe rec- 


titude this faculty immediately depends: they 
are ſubject to very groundleſs fears, that render 
life not only uneaſy to themſelves, but greatly 
perplexing to all their friends about them. 
Under leſſer diſturbances of the imagina- 
tion, they are continually complaining of their 
unhappy ſtate of life; oppreſſed and overborne 
with calamities and afflictions, which none 
but themſelves knows what they feel and ſuf- 


fer: their tempers are not ſteady, ſometimes 


they are cheerful, gay, and agreeably divert- 
ing; by and by the languid fit comes on, and 
they are depreſſed to the laſt degree of deſpair. 

Thus, in this diſconſolate ſtate, are they a 
plague to themſelves, their friends, and all 


that have any concern with them, till ſuch 
time as their nerves have acquired their na- 


_ tural tone and elaſticity. 


Although their circumſtances are in the 
moſt flouriſhing condition, their tables ſpread 
BE 2 with 
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with all the moſt delicate dainties that art and 
nature can provide; yet that great #/effing 
content is abſent from their dwellings, ſo that 
they eat their bread with greater carefulneſs 
and anxiety, than thoſe that beg it from door 
to door. Thus far has it pleaſed the Divine 
Providence to level the greateſt lord upon # 


er. 
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e V. 


Of the FIRES of Nervous Di Jhaſes inci- 
dent to the Female Ser. 


H E ſymptoms that affect women in 

theſe complaints, are ſo nearly related 
to 0 bog that diſorder both the mind and body 
of wan, that I ſhould not have treated them 
in ſeparate chapters, were it not that the 
former are incident to convulſive motions of 
the whole nervous ſyſtem, whereby that op- 
preſſive matter, crouded on the organs of the 
brain, lungs, and inferior bowels, is caſt off 
in frequent paroxyſms. 

I ſhall, therefore, in a more particular 
manner, confine this Diſſertation to the ſymp- 
toms which haraſs the animal ſprings of the 
fair ſex under this diſeaſe. Thoſe fits, vul- 
garly called hyſtericks, are more frequently 
obſerved to affect. their habit, either from a 
ſtronger impulſe of their paſſions, or a finer 
texture of their nerves ; though I deny not, 
but that men, under a nervous malady, are 

E 3 __ lable 
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liable to be affected with ſymptoms of a con- 
vulſive kind. 

There is a conſiderable ane acted, as well 
in the ſeveral organs of the body, as faculties 
of the mind, before theſe fits appear. The 
female patient firſt perceives herſelf low-ſpi- 
rited, is ſubject to a giddineſs or vertigo, a 
lightneſs or ſwimming in the head, attended 
with faintneſs and weakneſs of all the ſenſes. 
Upon any ſudden ſuprize, the patient is ſub- 
ject to frequent ſighings, tremblings, and 
palpitations of the heart; convulſive twitch- 
ings of the muſcles, tendons, and nerves, in 
the face, back, and loins; a troubleſome mo- 
leſting noiſe, and rumbling in the inferior 
bowels, which often ends in belching eruta- 
tions, and the riſing of much wind from the 
ſtomach. 

The appetite riſes and falls ſtrangely; me 
times the patient is ready to faint, unleſs ſhe 
be immediately ſupported with ſuſtenance ; 
at other times, her ſtomach is ſo full, from a 
diſtenſion of the hypochonders *, with wind, 


_ * Hypochonders, the right and left parts of the lower 
belly. - ' 
that 
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that ſhe cannot eat the leaſt morſel of victuals. 
But the unhappineſs of theſe miſerable mor- 
tals does not reſt here ; for beſides a decay of 
their bodily organs, fad and gloomy ſymptoms 
affect their minds, and chain them down to 
the moſt diſmal way of thinking. 

June 17, 1787, a lady about thirty-four 
years of age applied to me, who had laboured 
under the above ſymptoms for two years and 
upwards : ſhe had ſuffered much trouble pre- 
vious to this in her family affairs, which, no 
doubt, had increaſed their violence. 

By perſevering in a regular courſe of gene- 
rous medicines, with ſome few rules in her 
regimen, this lady happily regained her priſ- 
tine health, which ſhe continues to enjoy, 
having ſeen her a few days ago. 

T have lately had ſome female patients, who, 
from a bad ſtate of the blood, and irregulari- 
ties peculiar to their ſex, were debilitated and 
relaxed. (A remarkable inſtance of this oc- 
curred in the caſe of Mrs. L. of Wimpole- 
ſtreet :) She had been afflicted for years with 
the fluor albus, and ſhe might, with pro- 
priety, be ſaid to have remained barren; or, 

E 4 being 
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being with child, conſtantly miſcarried about 
the fourth month, 

March 19, 1787, being then pregnant, and 
in this languiſhing condition, having long la- 
boured under ill health, and was of a delicate 
frame and valetudinary habit of body. She 
had at this time alſo a troubleſome cough, and 
her ſpittle was ſometimes tinged with blood: 
her phyſician had ordered her frequent bleed- 
ings, and kept her on very low diet; indeed 
ſhe was reduced to the laſt extreme weakneſs 
when ſhe began to take the nervous medicines 
I recommended to her. In about three months 
her nerves became braced up, and had ac- 
quired their natural tone, the good effects of 
which were, that her ſtrength, ſpirits, and 
appetite increaſed every day, and ſhe was hap- 
pily delivered, at her full time, of a ftrong 
male child. 

Fear, ſadneſs, and deſpair, thoſe cruel tor- 
tures of the ſoul, fo abſolutely poſſeſs the 
minds of ſome female patients labouring un- 
der a nervous complaint, that they give them- 
ſelves up a prey to the moſt inſulting paſſions 
of anger, jealouſy, ſuſpicion, and whatever 
elſe can diſturb the tranquillity of their peace. 
Their 


Ht 
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Their breaſts are ſtrangers to joy, hope, and 
gladneſs ; theſe cheerful exhilerating paſſions 
ſeldom find admiſſion within the compaſs of 
their diſturbed minds. 

Thus much relative to the ſymptoms pre- 
ceding the invaſion of the hyſterick paroxyſm, 

improperly called fits of the mother, or wombz 
which was the name given by the ancients, 
who erroneouſly ſuppoſed, that they aroſe from 
a bad ferment, or collection of ſharp humours 
lodged upon thoſe parts. But if, through ne- 
gligence of the patient, the foregoing ſymp- 
toms are ſuffered to continue, and haraſs the 
conſtitution, for any conſiderable time, they 
then produce a new train of ſymptoms widely 
different from the former, both in relation to 
their nature and cauſes; for the ſpleen, or 
nervous melancholy, ariſe, in their firſt be- 
ginning, from a relaxation of the fine fibres 
of the brain and nerves, whereby thoſe inſtru- 
ments of thought and ſenſation are let down 
beneath their natural ſtandards : hence m the 
ſymptoms are dejecting. 

The hyſterick paroxyſm is excited in ſome 
patients through a mechanical neceſſity in the 
ſolids, to * the nervous ſyſtem of thoſe 

diſagreeable 
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diſagreeable corpuſcles that are the immediate 
grounds of the foregoing ſymptoms: and as 
this mechanical neceſſity ariſes from the mo- 
tions of the nerves exerted at theſe times to 
reſtore their contractile powers, ſo will it fol- 
low, that theſe fits, or at leaſt the ſymptoms 
attending theſe fits, will be different, accord- 
ing to the different temperature of the body; 
the cauſes producing theſe ſymptoms, and the 
different paſſions to which the patient was 
ſubject before the invaſion of the diſeaſe: 
hence theſe ſeveral circumſtances will be over 
and above ſufficient to excite the ſymptoms in 
one perſon, widely different from what they 
are in others. 

I ſhall, therefore, firſt attempt to explain 
the nature of the hyſterick ſymptoms, or cha- 
racers that form the fits; afterwards I ſhall 
proceed to aſſign their cauſes; and, in con- 
cluſion, ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate the 
grounds on which theſe cauſes are eſtabliſhed, 
and the reaſons that induced me rather to ſolve 
theſe phenomena, upon the principles of me- 
chanical reaſonings, than any others; for it is 
impoſſible to diſcover the cauſes before we get 
a right knowledge of the ſymptoms, becauſe 
x it 
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it is a collection of the ſymptoms, united un- 
der ene common appearance, that forms the 
diſeaſe, and makes it what it is. The cauſes 
ſupport the ſymptoms, not the ſymptoms the 
cauſes : theſe two principles being cauſe and 
effect, do always exiſt inſeparable in nature 
for wherever there is a diſeaſe, there will be a 
cauſe, and conſequently ſymptoms ; all which 
will appear in their proper natures ; for the 
cauſes and effects of diſeaſes, ariſſng only from 
the irregular motions of the ſolids and fluids, 
can have no diſguiſes, but are conſtantly what 
they appear to be; the cauſes real cauſes, and 
the effects real effects, reſulting from theſe 
cauſes. 5 | 
I have, therefore, frequently obſerved, that 
the acceſs of the fits, upon the invaſion of the 
paroxyſm, differs very much in different con- 
ſtitutions: ſome faint away in the firſt onſet, 
and are affected with a ſincope, or ſwooning, 
in which the action of all the animal faculties 
is highly perverted and diſtreſſed: they invo- 
luntary graſp their hands, fix their teeth, and 
ſtretch out their limbs, as in convulſions, but 
lie ſtill : by and by the patient gives ſigns of 
recovery, and is almoſt choaked with rifts of 
F | wind 
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wind that they diſcharge in belchings. They 
weep, laugh, ſigh, fob, and cry by turns; 
then, in a little, perhaps faint away, as in the 
beginning. The hands and legs are both 
ſtrongly convulſed, though the trunk has but 
little motion. | 
Theſe fits attack them W four or 
five times, with very little intermiſſion, no 
ſooner out of one, but into another, at laſt 
they revive by degrees; and if, as they return 
to their ſenſes, they fetch a deep groan, it is a 
certain indication that the fits are going off. 
Theſe paroxyſms generally proceed from 
great grief, diſappointments, &c. or ſome other 
huge paſſion that was too great for the weakly 
mortal to encounter; they are the worſt kind 
of fits, as well with relation to their conſe- 
quences as difficulty of cure; for they argue a 
defect of motion in the blood of ſome prin- 
cipal organ; and that: the fits are unable to 
diſcharge the cauſes, or at leaſt but partially, 
- Theſe paroxyſms ſhew the efforts which 
nature attempts at, to relieve herſelf, endea- 
vouring to reſtore an equilibrium in the animal 
c&conomy, PQ = 


Ta 
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To digreſs a little from this ſubje&, and 
draw a philoſophic compariſon, I think the 
ſame attempts may be exemplified by a moſt 
ſtriking phenomena in the fabric of the globe 
and its elements, to reſtore an equilibrium, for 
indeed this tendency ſeems univerſal through 
nature, 

Hence the matter diſcharged psd 
from the burning mountains of the earth. 

After violent internal commotions there 
iſſues from theſe mountains volumes of ſmoke 
and flame, burning ſtones, aſhes, boiling wa- 
ter in deluges, a whole tide of melted minerals 
jn the form of what is called lava; after theſe 
| — diſcharges the — ſabſides, and all is 
quiet. 

Are we to ſuppoſe, that theſe groſſer entrails 
were the offenſive matter which the conſti- 
tution of the earth was labouring to get rid 
of? Or was the whole paroxyſm owing to a 
violent commotion of the elementary fire, 
which pervades the whole earth in common 
with every part of nature; and the im petus 
of which commotion, at laſt forcing a paſſage 
for itſelf from the body and bowels of the 

2 mountain, 
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mountain, carries along with it whatever it 
finds in its way. 


In the courſe of this Diſſertation on the 
operation and importance of the nerves 
being in their juſt and regular ſtandard, 
towards the production of the phenomena 
of health, and of diſeaſe in the animal 
ceconomy, that periodical diſcharge common- 
ly called menſtruation, requires our parti- 
cular attention, being a moſt important phœ- 
nomena ; for it is that on which apparently 


the continuation of the whole human ſpecies, 
as: well as the health of the female pure of it, 


in a great meaſure depends. 

The abſence of this diſcharge is 8 
diſeaſe, which affects the powers of beauty 
and youth i in a very ſingular manner; and car- 


ries off that bloom and freſhneſs painted by 


nature, which neither Corregio, Titian, or 


Vandyke, with all the powers of art, could 


ever equal. 


The ſtoppage of this diſcharge ſhould firſt 
be removed; and the better to effectuate this, 
it will be neceſſary to ſay what appears to be 
the cauſe of the evacuation. 'There has been 


various doctrines for the explanation of this 


ſubject, 
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ſubject, but they are now all abandoned but 
one, which I think equally fallacious with the 
reſt, and is as follows : 

That the fluids in the human body, circu- 
lating in tubes, are under the influence of the 
ſun and moon, becauſe the ocean is obedient 
to theſe powers, is ſomething very extraor- 
dinary ; when we ſee ſeas, like the Caſpian, 
Mediterranean, and all rivers, paying no obe- 
dience to the powers of their attraction. Thus 
it appears to me, that an analogy is made here 
where none can exiſt; and which, from the 
enquiries which I have made of women in 
| hoſpitals, has not the leaſt proof from expe- 
riment ; the catamenia, or menſes, appearing 
at all times of the moon, the beginning, quar- 
ters, and full. Methinks the principles of 
vital heat, applied in this inſtance, together 

with the mechaniſm of the arteries and veins 

in this part of the human body, where the 
| diſcharge is made, will aſſiſt us in explaining 
this phenomenon. The arteries of the womb 
are very large, and their areas are to the thick 
neſs of their membranes, beyond the uſual pro- 
portion: on the contrary, their veins are un- 


commonly ſmall, and their coats ſtronger in 
this 
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this part, than any other of the human body, 
The mechaniſm, and the increaſe of blood, 


which is generated in a month, or ſomething 


near that time, will probably explain the 
whole phenomena, I am of opinion, that 
animal heat is always in proportion to the 
craſſamentum, or richeſt part of the blood. 
This craſſamentum, or richeſt part of the 
blood, then increaſing, in ſome ſmall degree, 
adds a greater degree of vital heat, which diſ- 
tending the veſſels of the whole body, theſe 
arteries, which are the weakeft in their fabric 
and texture, will be diftended moſt in propor- 


tion to the vital heat; and conſequently thoſe 


pores, which were only ſufficient for letting 


cout the ſerous fluid to fill the cellutar coat, 


become large enough for the red globules and 


fibrous blood, By this means the increaſed 


blood mechanically diſcharges itſelf; which 
being once effectuated, and the vital heat di- 
miniſhed, the arterial coat, or tunic, becomes 

again ſufficiently ſtrong to reſtrain the blood 
from pafling through theſe arterial pores. 
This I am apt to think would be the fame 
in very ardent fevers ; but that the adheſion of 
the fibrous part of the blood being ſo much 
increaſed, 
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increaſed, the globules are too ſtrongly at- 
tracted by one another to paſs theſe 
pores. 
2 notwithſtanding this phcenomenon has 
happened in ardent fevers, particularly when 
the adhefion has been leſſened by drawing 
ſome blood away, I am of opinion, that this 
way of (explaining the menſtrual diſcharge will 
be ſtill more ſupported by the ſymptoms with 
which the female is afflicted, both preceding 
and ſucceeding this evacuation, Before it ap- 
pears, the breaſts are turgid, the head achs, 
the eyes have their lymphatics, many of them 
filled with blood, pain in the back, and other 
ſymptoms of a febrile ſtate. 
Theſe ſufficiently expreſs the diſpoſition of 
the blood, which accordingly appears in this 
diſcharge ſoon after. The-due quantity being 
ſecerned, the cauſe of attracting a greater de- 
gree of vital heat than before is at an end, and 
nature is brought a little below the degree of 
health, as is viſible in the languid look, the 
diſpiritedneſs and languor of the body, which 
are ſure figns of a diminiſhed degree of vital 
fire. Upon theſe principles the regular diſ- 
charge depends; and whatever leſſens the de- 
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gree of vital heat, leſſens the catamenia, or 


menſes, till they do not flow at all; and all 


the humours become, as it were, a vapid, 
inert, aqueous fluid ; which ſcarce has attrac- 
tive power ſufficient to furniſh the loweſt de- 
gree of that with which the animal faculties 
can be put in motion, and the heart and arte- 


ries continued in their pulſation. . The ſymp- 


toms then, which attend a ſuppreſſion of the 
menſes, are all ſuch as are conſequent on a 
diminiſhed degree of vital heat, and a watery, 


vapid, and inert ſtate of the blood. Women, 
under the influence of this diſeaſe, have, in 


general, a great dejection in their countenance, 
and a melancholy mind, the pulſe is feeble, 
unequal, and an anxiety of heart attends 


them. 


In ſome irregular caſes, inſtead of a ſanguine- 
ous diſcharge, one of a white colour makes 
its monthly appearance, which, in its effects, 
ſeems to be equivalent to the other in every 
thing, except in what relates to the continua- 
tion of the ſpecies. Women never breed 


under ſuch an irregularity. 


In conſequence of menſtrual obſtruction, 


the female ſex becomes ſubject to ner vous di- 
gy ſeaſes; 
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ſeaſes; and their nervous ſyſtem ſeems ſo re- 
mar!kably affected by all that relates to this 
diſcharge, that I am often led to that quarter 
to look for the cauſe of it. The follow- 
ing relation is the caſe of a young lady I vi- 
fited in the month of Auguſt, 1787, attended 
with the moſt ſurprizing ſymptoms of vapours 
and hyſterick fits I ever beheld in my life. 

She was of a thin, pale complexion, of a 
tall, ſlender habit, and ſubje& to a ſharp, 
acute pain of her head, that was greatly « ex- 
aſperated at certain ſeaſons. 

Upon the acceſs of the fit ſhe fell violently 
on the floor, and all her body was agitated, 
' ſhaken, and diſtorted in a moſt cruel manner: 
her head was violently convulſed divers ways, 
her eyes were contracted inwardly in their or- 
bits, with their whites turned up and fixed. 
To theſe ſymptoms followed a light murmur- 
ing noiſe in, the bowels, which was ſucceeded 
with a great diſtenſion of the left hypochonder, 
that terminated in a round globe, ſwelled pro- 
digiouſly above the ſurface of her belly; pre- 
ſently after ſhe ſmiled, and mimicked a laugh- 
ing countenance; then cried, ſighed, and 

FA groaned; 
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groaned ; after which ſhe lay ſtill: In about 
five minutes time the convulſions returned in 
the moſt furious manner; upon which, to my 
great ſurprize, ſhe was ſuddenly flung off the 
bed with a prodigious impulſe, the whole 
body being darted, as it were, from a ſpring ; | 
her abdomen gave the greateſt ſigns of the 
impulſive motion: immediately after this I 
obſerved the round globe which formed the 
ſwelling on the left hypochonder vaniſhed, 
though the convulſions continued ; and- not- 
withſtanding there were half a dozen in the 
room, yet much ado had they all to lift her 
on the bed again, ſo ſtrong was the fit above 
all the natural powers of her body. This was 
a powerful effort of nature to reſtore (agree- 
able to what I have already laid down) an 
equilibrium in the conſtitution : ſhe had been 
a long time ill, and upon enquiry it appeared, 
that this tornado of ſymptoms took its ſource 
from obſtructed menſes of long ſtanding; 
which was incontrovertably proved to be the 
cauſe afterwards; for after ſhe had undergone 
a courſe of generous medicines, and theſe 
cauſes done away, ſhe was reſtored to a perfect 
re-eſtabliſhment of health, which ſhe enjoys 
better 
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better than ever ſhe did before, having ſeen 
her but a few days ago. | 

Indeed, as to the method of treating di- 
ſeaſes in both ſexes, very little need be ſaid, 
when the cauſe of them is aſſigned, and the 
manner in which medicine operates is brought 
to ſome clearer manner of explaining, than 
hitherto has attended that important ſubject. 
Matter acts on matter mechanically, but not 
in that kind of mechaniſm which has hitherto 

been ap plied in many phyſical and medicinal 
_enquires. 

When I ſay that matter acts on matter, ac- 
cording to the laws of matter, I wiſh to be 
underſtood, that I mean thoſe which hitherto 
have not been ſufficiently explained, and which 
are, notwithſtanding, as much mechanical as 
| thoſe which have been already diſcovered. By 
this, however, it is not my meaning to ex- 
clude the operation of what, with propriety, 
may be called ſpirit upon matter ; ſuch are the 
effects of the paſſions. on the human frame, 
which it is frequently as neceſſary to oppoſe, 
as the infection of a putrid or ay other con- 
tagious principle. 
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Whatever leſſens or increaſes the him 8 5 
heat, as ſome paſſions do the one, and ſome 
the other, it is requiſite to counteract their 
influence. This is Particularly to be obſerved 
in the female ſexy Who are actuated by more 
delicate motives, and attended with greater 
ſenfibility, than are thoſe 'of the male kind; 
at leaſt it is in general ſo. | 
It is owing to that degree fuperior to the 
multitude, that an object which proves the 
greateſt affliction to one, becomes ſcarce per- 
ceptible to another; and whilſt one is inſen- 
ſibly wearing away and pining, from ſome in- 
ternal cauſe, the other is gay a and at eaſe in 
ſimilar circumſtances, [EG 
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